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has described the motives which influence the average
Swiss elector: "If the candidate is obliging and affable/3
he says," and if he is a neighbour and a decent fellow
generally, and if he belongs to the party from which
the elector has been in a habit of choosing, then the
elector argues thus: "Would it not be an undeserved
reproach to turn X out? His opinions may be
different from my own, well! what of that! If he
does it again, one can always say No."1 The Swiss
elector is, on the whole, more interested in the person
of his representatives than in his politics. The re-
jection of laws by the referendum seems, in fact, to
take the place of a change of parties. When the
Government is unpopular or times have been bad, and
people are generally discontented, they do not give
vent to their dissatisfaction by turning their repre-
sentatives out of office, but they promptly vote down
the measures their representatives have prepared.
Thus the fate of a law depends a great deal more on
the immediate popularity of the Government than on
its own merits or defects. It is a novel method of
rebuking the party in power, but it is not ineffective.
It makes them careful not to offend if possible, and
it has the merit of avoiding all violent changes.2

back to be altered. The legislator is not discredited. He is in
the position of a deputy whose bill has not passed ; there is no
want of confidence." (See Contemporary Review, March 1895.) This
is typical of the way in which the Swiss regard the question.

1  Revue du Droit Public, Nov.-Dec. 1896: ** In the elections which
took place in October 1896, out of the 160 members in the National
Council there were only 25 new ones, and in the Council of States
only 8 new ones.   Between 1888 and 1896 the National Council has
only lost 20 of its members by non-re-election, while 62 retired
voluntarily."

2  There is also an absence of party machinery and organisation
outside the houses of the Legislature.    "There are in the Con-